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ste The doctor’s wife and children were a good sort 

[PUBLISHED BY WM. W. MOORE, of people: I loved them, and they treated me 

: — kindly. I believe they were in some expectation 

Bos 77 Fiebeet ataget, Ne . that 1 would become a member with them; for, 

ny in those days it was looked upon as no great 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | crime amorg them for professors to get drunk, 
inadvanee. Three copies sent to one address for Five | call bad names, curse and swear in an extrava- 
Dollars. gant degree. But here was a form of religion 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | which I thought the best I had ever seen, and a 
free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. | Baptist | was strongly inclined to be. I learned 
SS | to talk about the Scriptures, the ordinances, &c., 


A Narrative of the early part of the Life of and got some satisfaction, such as it was; but 
ABRAHAM FARRINGTON, 0f Burlington county, a iif danger of settling on my lees in an empty 
New Jersey, left by him for the benefit of his|®@¢ Hteless form. : 
posterity ; "te Sua is ald some co ac-| My father, who died when I was about nine 
count of his life and of his travels in the work: | months old, had bought a lot of land in Phila- 
of the ministry. : delphia, but did not get a deed for it in his life- 
: time. After his death, my mother got the deed 

drawn in her own name and mine, but never had 
Thus my precious time passed away, and the/it recorded. In process of time she married her 

beginning and flower of my days were spent in| third husband, who was a bad man, as before rela- 
vanity. Had I lived among a really religious | ted ; and she (poor woman) having missed her way, 
people, I might have been saved from many a} lost her right in the Society of Friends; though 
weary step, and it is most likely I should have I believe the merciful Being who waits long to 
been a much better man. Now, the time of my | be gracious, received her into his favor at last. 
apprentic ship began to be nearly out; but be-| This man got.all my mother had into his own 
fore it was fully completed, a sad thing befel | hands, and among other things, the deed for the 
me. I was highly pleased with the prospect of | said lot of land; which, when he saw he could 
being free, and had designed the summer follow-| get no advantage by, we suppose he destroyed, 

ing, to leave my mistress, and undertake a good for it could never after be found. This a 
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job of grubbing. But about three months be-| understood by some friends of my father, an 
fore the time of my freedom arrived, I cut my| the man being yet alive of whom my father pur- 
ankle with. a hoe, in preparing some. fallow | chased the lot, they endeavored to get another 
ground for sowing. But, being anxious to dis-| deed from him in my name. I being underage, 
charge my duty towarl my mistress, I took not | and a servant at the time, the thing was perfect- 
such care of myself as I should have done. The! ed by a Friend, who got a new deed drawn and 
weather was very warm, and my wound gan-| executed a few days before the man died; who 
grened, so as to be in a very bad state just as| (although he had been honestly paid for the lot, 
my time was out. So I finished my servitude | yet being reduced in his cireumstances,) insisted 
and began my freedom in pain and misery: the| on the same price being paid him again. This, 
Lord thus permitting my hopes to be blasted. | the worthy Friend who obtained it for me paid, 
I lay about five or six months under the doe-| and trusted me for the money till I became of 
tor’s hand, in danger of losing my leg, if not my | age, and then took it out in work ; his name was 
life, and had the charge to pay, myself. During! Benjamin Clark; to whom, as well as his family, 
this time, as the people among whom I was were! I bold myself bound in gratitude, and willing to 
Baptists, I got pretty well confirmed in my for-| serve him in every thing that is lawful and just. 
mer opinion, which was favorable to their doc-| To my offspring I will say in the words of Solo- 
trines; though I found the doctor, who was a! mon, “Thine own friend and thy father’s friend, 
high professor among them, to be a very wicked | forsake not.” 
man. As they were very zealous in baptizing,| In order to pay this just debt to the Friend, 
saying prayers, grace, &c., I did not yet know! as soon as [ recovered from my lameness, I went 
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to work for him, although by reason of my 
weakness, I made but a poor servant. I had 
also the doctor’s bill to pay, which I did with 
part of my portion, received from my master’s 
estate: for my mother in binding me appren- 
tice, made a pretty good bargain for me with my 
master. By my indenture, I was to have when 
of age, a mare, a cow, and one hundred acres of 
land. Land was cheap in those days, being 
worth about ten pounds per hundred acres. 

I lived many months with my new master, 
Benjamin Clark, where I found such a difference 
in conversation and language, as I had never be- 
fore witnessed. There were several Friends’ 
families in the neighborhood, but no meeting | 
for public worship, except one held once in three 
months, at the house of Joseph Worth. I la- 
bored as well as I could with my lame leg, to 
pay my debt and save my credit, but was some- 
times hard beset to get along. The family were | 
industrious, working early and late, and some- | 
times drove pretty hard, especially my mistress. | 
They had two daughters, about my age, who 
showed a regard for me, and I had a pleasure | 


also had something to say: but my time was not | 


yet come, only I knew it was the Truth which 
was declared. 


To the next Quarterly Meeting came Edward 


Andrews, with power to give me an awakenin 


call. I was much reached; but I looked at the f 


man, and after the manner of the world, gave 


him the praise; saying within myself, Oh! this } 


is a brave man; he preaches well. I wish ] 
lived near him; I would go to hear him every 
first day. ‘Thus I overlooked his direction to 
Christ, the true Teacher, that will not be re 
moved until we remove from him, and who is 


nowhere to be found but in the heart, where he 


reveals himself. Oh! that you, my dear chil- 
dren, may be sensible of this truth. 
we are put into a capacity to receive him, yet we 


may let him go—or we may entertain him as f 
any other guest for awhile, and then let out our 


hearts, which are the temple of God, unto idols; 
for we are placed here as stewards. 

I lived at Stoney Brook most of the summer 
of 1712, and got something for my labor, over 
and above repaying Benjamin Clark. -I went to 


Although Ff 


in obliging them; so that I generally kept on | Friends’ meetings, and sometimes to other places 
good terms with them. They were kind to me | of worship. I valued religious forms even there, 
in mending my clothes, and other things. Their , but the conversations and manners of Friends | 
conversation was agrecable, and they were so | liked-best; though the keeping on of the hat 
careful in their words, yet cheerful and pleasant, | and the plain language were against me, as well 
that I thought they were the best people in the | as the Baptists’ water, on which I still floated. 
world. | But the burden of the sins of the flesh, in which 

At length I thought I must be a Quaker; but I still lived, clouded my understanding and kept 


the Baptists’ water was in the way, although I 
had not yet submitted to that rite; so powerful | 
are elementary observations on the nature of fal- | 


/me always uneasy. I knew not, or did not con 


sider that by all my words and actions in this 
unregenerate state, I was covering the pure 


len man, and so hard for him to be brought to Witness deeper and deeper, and making work 
higher and more exalted views. I now pity for repentance. 
those poor creatures who are so riveted by preju-; About this time I wanted to improve myself 
dice to outward and unessential forms. But they | in learning: for though I could read well, | 
suit the natural man, because he can perform | could write but poorly, and cipher none. Ia 
them in his own will and time. So much has; the course of my rambling about the country, 
the craft of cunning men prevailed in the world | which was frequent, I went to Marcus Hook, in 
in will-worship. Pennsylvania, where I met with a man who 
About two months after coming to Stoney- | lived at a tavern, and who offered to instruct me 
Brook to reside, the Quarterly Meeting, held at in learning. TI closed in with his offer; but I 
Joseph Worth’s, occurred, and I went to it. As | soon found that in this place I was as one lost; 
yet I had been at no meeting of Friends,—it | for though there were some Friends in the 
being twelve miles to Crosswicks, the winter | neighborhood, but few or none lived in the town, 
very hard, and the ways bad. At the saidjand the company that frequented the tavern 
Quarterly Meeting, the only public Friend pre-| were mostly bad. 
sent was Samucl Bunting. He was a worthy | gambling; at which Iwas dexterous enough; 
man and a good minister, and the father of her 
who was afterwards my wife. Although his tes- 
timony had no other effect on me, than just to 





the sound was what I had heard in the days of | acquired some more learning. 
my childhood; for I had heard Truth preached 


good seed was then sown in me. 


We had cards, and other 


and some under the name of Friends were too 
much like myself. Thus I spent my time and 
money for awhile, but I had an uneasy mind. I 
reach the Divine witness in me, yet I thought | however got the good will of most people, and 


One thing I must not forget to mention. | 
until I was eight years old, and I believe the | had been out one first day at a place called 
After he had | Newark, in Delaware, and on my way home it 
appeared in testimony, and the meeting was near | the evening, I met an ancient woman who had 
te conclude, in came John Salkeld, who had|seen me before, at Marcus Hook. She asked 
been detained on the way by great floods. He|me what I did there; and I gave her the best 
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account I could, but I suppose it was poor 
h. “Young man,” said she, “I would 
enoug = ? ’ 
have thee leave that place; the company there 
will hurt thee.’”’ She said more to me, seeing, 
as I suppose, something good in me, or that 
might be improved, and that I was in danger of 
losing it in bad company ;—a shoal or rock on 
which many a hopeful vessel is cast away at first 
setting out. Her name was Catharine Robinson, 
and I took her friendly hint and counsel, and 
remember her with gratitude. I left the place 
soon after, but not to much profit, except in my 
learning. A man named Collet, who lived about 
two miles off Marcus Hook, importuned me to 
live with him, telling me he could instruct me 
with less expense, and that he would take work 
for my learning and diet. I accordingly went to 
live with him, and he took pains to instruct me, 
so that I learned considerably while I was with 
him. He was by profession a Baptist, but in his 
conduct and conversation he was a loose man. 
When he found that I loved the Quakers, Oh! 
how the powers of darkness did work in and 
through him to render Friends odioys in my 
view. He brought up all the old charges and 
reflections that had been cast on the Society 
from the beginning, and I was not able to deny 
many of them; yet 1 was favored to see the 
man’s spirit, and to oppose him, spending many 
hours in dispute with him. However, I found 
one good effect resulting from it; for I was in- 
duced more carefully to examine into Friends’ 
principles; and it gave me a clearer sight of 
those of the Baptists, than I had before. This 
occurred in the winter, and in the spring follow- 
ing I returned to Stoney Brook, which seemed 
more as a home to me. 

I now attended Friends’ mectings more stead- 
ily than I had done before, and read much in 
their books. But though these convinced and 
confirmed me that my master Collett’s charges 
against Friends were the effects of prejudice, 
yet I remained as it were in the dark, or under 
Moses and the cloud in the wilderness. I had 
come out of Egypt, but was not yet under Jo- 
shua, the saviour, that brings through judgment, 
and casts out the old inhabitants of the land. 
But in this state T often longed for something I 
“ed not yet found, even for lot in the good 
and, 

I think it was in this year, 1714, that Thomas 
Wilson and James Dickinson came into this 
country. I had for some time taken all oppor- 
tunities I could to go to Friends’ meetings. 


countenances, and the reverent solemnity under 
which they seemed to sit, brought such a still- 
ness over my mind, that I was as ground pre- 
pared to receive the good seed. James first stood 
up in the authority of the gospel, and therein 
was led to unravel me and all my works from 
top to bottom; so that I looked upon myself as 
a man pulled to pieces. All my religion, as 
well as all my sins, were set forth in such a 
light, that I thought myself undone. After he 
sat down, Thomas Wilson stood up, and brought 
together again what was to be raised, bone to 
his bone, with the sinews and strength, showing 
what would constitute a Christian. So that I 
thought the old man was destroyed, the new 
man made up, and the new birth brought forth: 
concluding that I should never be wicked again 
—that my sins were forgiven, and that I should 
have nothing to do but to do good. I thought 
I had got my lot in the good land, and that I 
might now sit under my own vine and fig-tree, 
where nothing should make me afraid. Poor 
creature as [ was, I knew not that the work was 
yet hardly begun, nor what powerful adversaries 
I had to encounter, and what a warfare I had to 
go through. 

This has been the sad mistake of many. 
Some have stopped under a convincement, and 
settled in a form of religion; while others have 
rested on past experiences or former openings; 

| and not a few on their education, with an exter- 
nal knowledge of the Scriptures. 
| Although I thus received the Truth in the 
| love of it, [ was yet like the stoney ground men- 
tioned in the parable: for though the seed was 
sown in my heart, yet when tribulations, perse- 
cutions, temptations and trials came upon me, 
| they rendered it unfruitful. The Divine Word, 
| which is as a hammer and a fire, was not enough 
| submitted to ; for although I many times knew 
the fire to burn as an oven, yet I let it go out 
for want of attending to it. Again, I was too 
much like the way-side: for when the good seed 
was sown in my heart, down came the fowls of 
the air and caught it away; or rather, drew my 
heart and mind after lying vanities, so that [ 
again forsook my own mercics. Oh! how I 
moped at times, and wandered about as a pris- 
| oner at large! I would have run; but I dared 
not offend my Judge; for my accuser was in me, 
and I could not fly from him; yet his goodness 
| was near, and his power kept me from gross 
| evils in a great degree. 
| Looking back at my condition in those days, 





Among the ministers that I had heard at these | I have been ready to exclaim, O, Lord, what is 
meetings, Samuel Bunting, Ann Chapman, and/| man that thou art mindful of him! —careless, 
Elizabeth Waterby were the chief. But some| rebellious, wicked man, that thou so visitest 
‘ime in the summer, those two Friends from| him! To reason as a man, what didst thou 
Lurope came to Crosswicks, and I got to meet-| sce in so stubborn a creature? or what couldst 
ing there before them. When they came in, the | thou make of so crooked a stick; or such an ime 
‘ight of them struck me with terror—the heay-| pure mass of matter, lying in confusion and 
coly frame of mind which appeared in their! without orler? I was indeed, as I apprehended, 
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132 FRIENDS 
as one cast out and forsaken, wallowing in my 
blood. It seemed as if I had gone down from 
Jerusalem, the place of ae 9 and peace, 
unto those things which, like thieves, stripped 
me, wounded me, and left me naked and half 
dead. Yet even then He who is called the 
Good Samaritan, came by, and caused his light 
again to appear,—not very clearly, but enough 
for me to see and feel my misery. Then did he 
apply his nitre and soap; then did he make me 
smart, so that the remedy seemed almost as bad 
as the disease, and I thought it would utterly 
destroy me, and that all within me appeared so 
sinful, that nothing was worth saving. Yet 
sometimes even in these dark and trying days, 
there arose in my mind a little light, which 
raised a little bopé and faith in me. 

To describe particularly what I passed through 
in this refining operation, would amount to a vol- 
ume; but those who travel the same path of re- 
generation, will best understand it in the lines 
of their own experience. My principal object is 
to show forth and acknowledge the long-suffering 
and merciful dealiugs of a gracious God with a 
disobedient and ungrateful creature. 

By this time there was a meeting established 
at Stoney Brook, held twice a weck at Joseph 
Worth’s. To this meeting a Friend and his sis- 
ter belonged, who were both ministers. I loved 
them, and they both showed respect towards me. 
I kept steadily to meetings; but there seemed 
td be such a mixture of undigested matter in me, 
as was not soon to be separated. My state was 
much like that of Israel, when the Lord left 
some of the old inhabitants of the land, to prove 
them, whether they would walk in his command- 
ments or not. So were some of my old propen- 
sities yet alive in me; and when I yielded to 
them, suffering and captivity was my portion. 
Oh! the necessity of a strict watch against our 
soul’s enemies, both within and without, and 
that continually; for our selfish dispositions oft- 
en work so hiddenly that nothing but the pure 
light of Christ can detect them. 

After some time, the two ministering Friends 
before mentioned removed from among us, and 
the little meeting was held in silence; yet I at- 
tended it pretty constantly on first days, though 
it did not seem quite so agreeable as when we 
had preaching. I had learned to know, how- 
ever, that the Lord was to be found within. 
And thongh there were but few Friends here 
who lived near the Truth, yet I loved to sit with 
them in our silent meetings; for some of them 
were evidently sitting under a good exercise, 
and when I saw the tears trickle down their 
cheeks, I wished my heart to be alike tender. 


(To be continued.) 





God is better served in resisting a temptation 
t> evil, than in many formal prayers. 
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Letter from JoHN BARCLAY to a person under 
convincement of our religious principles— 


25th of 1st mo. 1819. 


. When the Master sent forth his chosen ones 
to do the work which he had appointed for them, 
he said, “ Behold, I send you forth as sheep in 
the midst of wolves ; be ye therefore wise as ser. 
pents and harmless as doves.” These few words 
of scripture sprung up so forcibly in my mind, in 
the midst of no little anxiety for thy real wel. 
fare, and sympathy with thee under thy various 
and peculiar trials, that it appeared right for me 
to convey them in this way, and to relieve my. 
self of some weight of solicitude on thy account, 
earnestly desiring that this little stepping-stone, 
thrown in thy way, may not in any sense prove 
a stumbling stone, hurtful instead of helpful 
First then, and first and last, I would direct thy 
attention to the Comforter, the heayenly Instruc 
tor, the spirit of truth, under whose previow 
teachings I am persuaded thou hast been already 
brought, and in that measure most profitable for 
thee at present, art partaking of the refreshment, > 
peace, joy, faith, hope, strength and holy forti- 
tude and wisdom, which are richly in store for 
all such as submit themselves to its guidance 
The apostle John directed the minds of thow 
whom he addressed, to the anointing which they 
had from the Holy One, whereby they knew all 
things” necessary to their growth in grace. 
Though [ know but little of the in and outward 
sense, yet I am persuaded that the hand of the 
Lord is truly upon thee ; and greatly do I crave, 
that thy continual care, and caution may be, t0 
keep close to this annointing. 

That which annoints is truth, the spirit o 
truth, the power of truth, this is what sceretly 
works upon the soul, bruises our self confidence 
breaks our false peace, awakens out of our dreams 
of pleasure, riches, honor and acquirements, 
shows us our real state, where we are, how far 
we have missed the road, whether in principle 
or practice, and clearly pointsthe way to true and 
everlasting peace; giving us also such full diree- 
tions that we cannot possibly miss of it, if we do 
but follow them, and not our own reasonings and 
imaginations. What holy invincible armor does 
our great Captain clothe his little striplings with, 
those that are after his own heart, as young Ds 
vid was, those that lay aside all their own or othet 
people’s weapons and strength, laying hold only 
of the hope set before them. May thy desire be 
unto thy Lord, that he may furnish thee with 
the sling, and give thee the smooth stone, 3 
thou art in the way to meet thine enemy; and may 
thy true dependence be, yet more than ever thou 
hast known it to be, immoveably fixed on thy 
rock, thy Redeemer ; and not let the enemy put 
thee on any improper books or men, but lean 
upon Jesus as all his beloved disciples ever have 
done. O! it is a safe spot to be setting at the 
feet of Jesus, rather than at the feet of Gamaliel 
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and be not cumbered about many things ; re- 
member one thing is needful, and this one thing 
isa learning of Him who is meek and lowly in 
heart, that true learning which is not merely 
a hearing but a doing also his sayings; who 
speaks with such authority and power in the se- 
cret of the soul, as to make us cry out, “ He told 
me all that ever I did,” is not this the Christ 
within, the teacher, who it was said should never 
be removed into a corner, as the gospel day pre- 
vailed? There is indeed a leaving the pitcher 
of water, and going our way into the city, to pro- 
claim to others, by our life and conversation, the 
name or power of Christ, as he has been pleased 
to manifest himself unto us, opening in us the 
well of water, which springs up unto everlasting 
life. - But how seldom (as Fenelon expresses it) 
does the soul keep silent enough to hear his voice 
who speaketh as never man spake ; how seldom 
are we s: mple enough to follow him whithersoever 
he leadeth, and when persecution or affliction 
ariseth because of the word nigh in the heart, by 
aud by we are offended or afraid ; forsaking our 
Leader when he leads in the straight and narrow 
way of the cross; and denying him in whose 
name we may havedone even some mighty works, 
saying with poor Peter, “1 know not the man.” 

There is as thou well knowest, a going before 
our guide, a kindling of sparks and warming our- 
selves at them, an offering of sacrifice before the 
prophet come ; and 0! what burdens have the 
upright in heart at times made hereby ; what a 
“lying down in sorrow,” what a close rebuke 
from our great prophet and priest, ‘ ‘Thou hast 
done foolishly.” We may remember Saul said 
‘the Philistines will come down upon me, and I 
have not made supplication to the Lord ;” and 
he waited seven days for Samuel, and the people 
were scattered from him and trembled for fear of 
theenemy. QO! here was an-offering of some- 
thing good, in the time and will of the creature ; 
but it was not counted good nor accepted, because 
It was not prepared of the Lord’s prophet, neither 
offered in faith, but in faithless fear. Truly I 
say not these things to cast anything like dis- 
couragement in thy way, but rather as an en- 
couragement for thee to look up for help, to steer 
clear of all things that would hurt or binder thy 
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ye buffetted bb the winds, to be deprived of all 
sense of life, any relish for, or savour of good ; 
and then I have found it safe to lie low in the 
littleness, in patient poverty, in true insignifi- 
cance :-—waiting in the abandonment of self, in 
the silence of all flesh, for his re-appearing, “ in 
whose presence there is fulness of joy” and abun- 
dance of consolation, sayeth my soul from un- 
bounded experience. Then wait in the filial fear, 
in the living faith, though it seem small as the 
grain of mustard-seed, though it may lie very low: 
wait thus, I say, upon the Lord ; occupy with this 
thy talent ; it is enough for thy present wants,— 
the Master knoweth what things thou hast need 
of, before thou ask for the food and raiment, even 
the daily bread, the wine of the kingdom. He 
will not withhold the oil and the wine from thy 
wounds or weakness,—neither dost thou know 
how much he has in store for thee, as thou fol- 
lowest him in the way of his leadings in faith 
and faithfulness. Keep not back part of the 
price—part of the inheritance which thou didst 
inherit from thy fallen father Adam, and camest 
into possession of by actual transgression ; but 
give up all, that thou mayest be clothed as his 
lilies are, with his innocence, not with thy own 
righteousness, which are but as filthy rags. 

Be wise then as a serpent; be wiser than the 
serpent that beguileth, that lieth in wait some- 
times as an angel of light to deceive the hearts of 
the simple. He suits his bait with much artful 
wisdom, according to the state and temper of 
mind in which he finds people. Do they love 
what is good? he is ready with an appearance or 
resemblance of good to entice them: and how can 
any discover his deceits, or keep out of his snares, 
but as they come to that which alone can give 
the true discernment. What is that which enables 
us at any time to distinguish between the good 
and the evil, to choose the one and refuse the 
other, though ever so much gilded? It is true 
wisdom, of which Solomon wrote in the Proverbs, 
which preserveth out of the snares of death. How 
clear, how intelligent is her voice in and unto the 
awakened upright soul; this word of wisdom is 
nigh thee, as thou already knowest,—thou needest 
not go far away to find it,thou needest not mind the 
“To! here’s and lo! there’s,—the kingdom is with- 


steady progress and inward growth downward in | in, the King’s laws are written in the heart. Re- 
the root and life of religion. Be not very anx-! ceive not then for doctrines the commandments 


ious about making fruits appear: if thou are 
chiefly seeking to be grafted into the true vine, 
the precious fruits of that righteousness, which 
He is the author of, will not be wanting in their 
season. But there is a winter, when not a leaf 
appears ; insomuch that a superficial ob-erver 
would say, What good comes of this graft? Of 
what use has religion been to him? Yet the 
husbandman knows the times and the seasons, 
and that if even a bud were to be put forth, it 
would be struck by the frost. O! there is a 
time to be empty, to be stripped, to be poor, to 


of men, try all things by this infallible touch- 
stone, which never yet led any into error, but 
out of all error “into all truth;” and when thou 
art examined concerning those principles or prac- 
tices, into which the truth hath led thee, and 
which nothing short of the same (I trust) has 
given thee strength to profess before men, be not 
dismayed, be not discouraged, be not disturbed, 
let Truth plead for thee, “ for it is not thou that 
speakest ;” nor canst thou by any ability short of 
that which the Lord giveth in the very hour of 
need, do any thing availingly in support of the 
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great cause. Remember those faithful valiants who 
replied to the king (Nebuchadnezzar,) “ We are 
not careful to answer thee in this matter;” and 
remember how our great Master was silent, and as 
one dumb, before his accusers, though Pilate put a 
very short question to hin—What is truth? yet 
we read not of any answer being given to feed 
the subtle ensnaring wisdom in him who made 
the inquiry. 

I desire for thee an increase of the true strength 
and stability; and that is to be had by daily 
waiting on the Lord in the closet of the heart. 
A humble, weighty deportment shows forth and 
best upholds the dignity and beauty of the Chris- 
tian religion ; it becomes and adorns the gospel. 
A retired, caim and watchful frame of mind is, 
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nevertheless confess they are “ miserable sinners, 
bound and tied by the chains of their sins,” 
notwithstanding it is written, “let him that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity.” 
My desire is for thee, and for all men, that they 
may come to the true and saving knowledge of 
God and our Saviour; which is only to be at. 
tained unto through obedience to the manifes- 
tations of his spirit in the heart, “given to every 
one to profit withal; without which none can 
fear him acceptably, or have true faith in his 
Son; for the things of God knoweth no man, but 
by the Holy Spirit. 

Farewell; keep to the Truth and it will keep 
thee. Remember, “he that dwelleth in the secret 
places of the Most High, shall abide under the 


ae 


th 
il 


in many respects, a hedge and preservation about | shadow of the Almighty. ” J. B. 
us, when thrown among those who are not ac- 
quainted with our high profession of a principle 
of Truth sown in every heart as a seed; which 
is truly the grace of God that appears unto all 
men, leading them out of all evil into all good.| In the eleventh month, 1825, while at Balti- 
We have, perhaps, but few examples of what this | more with Richard Jordan, we attended the 
heavenly influence would do, for those who are | meeting on first-day morning at the Eastern 
passive as clay under the potter’s hand. Look | house in that city, and in the course of his com- 
not at the example of others, so as to stop short | munication, Richard related the following cir- 
where they do; look rather to thy Master, and | cumstance. 

follow with a simple, submissive, grateful spirit,| Whilst engaged in a religious visit to Friends 
all his secret intimations, wheresoever he leads ; | in Europe, I visited an amiable and worthy fam- 
follow such only as they follow Him, not by imi- | ily, consisting of the parents and nine children, 
tation but conviction; for there are many ser-| residing about two miles from Dublin. The 
vices and sacrifices into which others are led, | mother, a sensible and pious Friend, to whom I 
which possibly thou mayest never be called upon | was much attached, narrated to me some of the 
to evince thy love for the Truth by engaging in; | sufferings and trials they had to pass through, 
and some requirings may not be called for at thy | and also their providential rescue and preserva- 
hand, in the same way or time as they were at | tion, during the time of that awful insurrection 
the hand of others ; it is also possible thou may-|in Ireland, in which more than one hundred 
est have a narrower path than any brother or | thousand lives were lost. And such is my con- 
sister that thou knowest of. Keep then “thine | fidence in the integrity of the Friend, that I have 
eye single ” to the light of Christ ; let that lead | no more doubt of the facts than if I had myself 
thee whithersoever and whensoever it will; then | witnessed them. 

only is the language of the heart, “‘ Thy will be} The family were dwelling at a beautiful villa, 
done, O Lord, in and by and through this poor | handsomely situated and highly cultivated, and 
earthly vessel.” Then only do we availingly | whilst assembled one afternoon around their 
know and feel the blood of Jesus, the Mediator, | peaceful and happy fireside, they were rudely as- 
to cleanse from all sin, whilst we “ walk in the | sailed by a party of insurgents, who surrounded 
light, as God is in the light.” For it is not the , the house and forced an entrance. The leader 
outward name of Jesus, but his power revealed | of this band of ruffians informed the family, that 
in us, changing our hearts, that saves; neither | they must prepare for death, as he was determin- 
is it an historical faith alone in what the Saviour | ed to murder every member of the family as here- 
did for us while on eurth that will avail any | tics, and to burn their house and property. As 
thing ; for if we reject him as our sacrificer, none | they were proceeding to fulfil this murderous in- 
of us can truly know him to be our sacrifice, (as | tention, a secret compunction of mind on the 
W. Penn wrote). We read that the very devils | part of the officer arrested their progress; and aftera 
could acknowledge that Jesus was the Christ : | short delay, he told them he had concluded to give 
yet they did not submit to his government, but them twenty-four hours respite, during which 
rebelled against him, or they would not have|they might consider his proposals—that they 
been fallen angels. There are many that can; would return at the same time, 4 P. M. the suc- 
talk about the atonement, the intercession, the | ceeding day, and if they were then willing to 
justification, the redemption of Christ, and about | change their religion and become Roman Catho- 
baptism and the communion, and heavenly union | lics, their lives and property should be saved ; 
between the saints and the King of saints, who| but if not, every individual should be murdered, 
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and the property razed to the ground, They then 
withdrew. 

This was a very exercising season to them, 
their faith and constancy were put to a severe 
test, and the intermediate period was passed un- 
der feelings which can be better conceived than 
described. The following was the regular meet- 
ing day, and the mother proposed to her husband 
that the family should rise early, partake of a 
light repast, and every member of it repair to 
the meeting place, there to mingle once more in 
social worship with their beloved Friends, before 
the hour of their suffering arrived. Her husband, 
however, deemed such a proceeding unwise, and 
they were brought into deep mental conflict, with 
fervent desires that they might be rightly guided 
in this struggle between religious duty on one 
hand, and apprehensions for the safety of their 
beloved family on the other. 

They assembled the family together to delib- 
erate on the course they should pursue in this 


painful exigency, with a degree of humble confi- 
dence that best direction would be afforded ; and 
after a season of solemn retirement, spread the 
The excellent and 


subject before their children. 
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where it is said, “ And the sons of them that af- 
flicted thee shall come bending unto thee; and 
all they that despised thee shall bow themselves 
down at the soles of thy feet,” Isaiah ix. 14, 
was powerfully impressed on the mind of the 
mother, accompanied with such an assurance of 
Divine regard and protection being extended to 
them, that she clapped her hands for joy, and 
expressed to her husband and children the con- 
fidence she felt that they would be cared for. 

On reaching home they all assembled and sat 
down in silent reverent waiting on that God, 
who careth for all his humble and obedient chil- 
dren ; and in this state awaited their impending 
fate. The clock struck four—but their persecu- 
tors came not. The king’s troops had landed 
from England, and marched rapidly into the 
neighborhood, while the insurgents were flying 
in evefy direction to escape their pursuit. In 
less than two weeks the same party came to the 
house of the Friend, and on their knees implored 
the protection of the family, to hide them from 
their pursucrs, and save them from the destruc- 
tion, which they had so lately threatened to in- 
flict on them. 
























amiable mother still pressed the propriety of go- 
ing to meeting, and their father could not conceal 
his fears that it would lead to greater suffering. 
Their eldest son, with Christian fortitude and| A specimen is thus described by a correspond- 
magnanimity, encouraged his parents to go, say- | ent of the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 1843 : 
ing “ Father, rejoice that we are found worthy | “A friend put into my hand, the other day, a 
to suffer ;” a language which greatly affected his | yard or two of what seemed a coarse kind of flan- 
parents, and so strengthened their minds that | nel, grey on one side and greenish on the other, 
they at once concluded to make the attempt. and a full quarter of an inch in thickness. It 
In the morning they accordingly proceeded | had been thrown up by the river Trent, and 
to their place of worship, taking the public high- | washed ashore in vast sheets. Those who had 
way, instead of going through the fields to avoid | scen it, pronounced it a manufactured article ; 
the armed insurgents, as was usually done ; and | and so it was, but by the hand of nature. When 
through Divine protection they reached the meet- | this substance is handled it is harsh to the touch, 
ing in safety. They sat with their friends in aw- | although composed of the finest threads. To the 
ful reverence, waiting on the merciful Preserver | naked eye it presents no character by which it 
of men ; and though their minds were deeply ex-| may be known from any coarse and loosely- 
ercised with the gloomy prospect before them, | woven cloth. The microscope reveals its nature. 
yet a measure of living faith was renewed in | It is then found to consist of myriads of jointed 
their hearts, under which they were strengthen- | threads, whose joints are composed alternately 
ed to cast themselves entirely.on Divine protec- | sideways and vertically ; they are here and there 
tion. The meeting closed, and their minds were | transparent, but for the most part opaque and 
comforted and refreshed in having thus fulfilled | rough to the eye. The white side is more opaque 
what they considered a religious duty. But now | than the other, and more unexaminable ; but if 
a new trial commenced, in considering whether | a little muriatic acid be added to the water in 
it would be right to return home into the power | which the fragments of the water flannel float, 
of their enemies, of whom they were now clear, | copious bubbles of air appear. ‘These are bub- 
or to pursue an opposite course, and seek a place | bles of carbonic acid, extricated by the action of 
of safety for themselves and children. Their |the muriatic acid on a coating of carbonate of 
faith, however, bore them up in this time of deep | lime, with which the plant is more or less com- 
proving, and after solidly weighing the matter, | pletely invested. If, after this operation, the 
they believed it their duty to return home. The | threads are again examined, the contents of the 


WATER FLANNEL. 


struggle, however, was severe, for nature must | joints become visible ; in the green parts of the 
necessarily feel keenly when our own lives and 
those whom we hold most dear are at stake ; but 
as they journeyed onward, with minds turned ‘in 
prayer to the Lord, that portion of Holy Writ, 


flannel, they were filled with an irregular mass 
of green matter, in the white part with myriads 
of globules, intermixed with a shapeless sub- 
stance. The globules are the seeds. If a little 
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iodine be then given to the flannel it is readily 
absorbed, and the contents, shapeless matter, 
globules and all, become deep violet, showing 
that all this substance is starch. Hence, it ap- 
pears that the water flannel is a microscopic 
plant, composed of jointed threads, secreting car- 
bonate of lime on their surface, and forming 
seeds composed of starch within them. And 
when we consider that the joints are smaller than 
the eye can detect, while each contains from 50 
to 100 seeds, it may easily be conceived with 
what rapidity such a plant is multiplied. Be- 
sides which, as their contents consist, to a great 
extent, of starch, the most readily organizable of 
vegetable materials, the means of growth with 
which the plant is provided, are far more ample 
than anything we know of in the higher orders 


of the vegetable kingdom.” 
© 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 20, 1854. 


Several years ago there was published in 
‘“ Friends’ Intelligencer,” a brief history of the 


labors of H. P., (a young woman of New Eng- 
land,) for the civil and religious improvement of 
the inhabitants of a clustcr of Islands called the 
Shoals. This account possesses great interest, 
and having met with a description of these Isl. 
ands by the pen of a traveller who visited them 
in 1851, we have believed that a republication 
of extracts from both accounts would prove in- 
teresting to many of our present readers. The 
contrast between their present or recent condi- 
tion with that in which they were found by H. 
P. when, impelled by a sense of duty, she en- 
tered upon her arduous labors of love, should 
encourage all to a faithful adherence to the open- 
ings of truth upon the mind. Whether the re- 
sults to which these lead prove great or small, 
it is of equal moment to our advancement in 
that which pertains not only to our present but 
eternal welfare. “ Be ye faithful in the little, 
that ye may be made rulers over more,” is an 
injunction ever worthy of our serious attention. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MeEEtTING.—This 
body of Friends convened on Second day the 15th. 
The attendance is considered pretty large, though 
not as many strangers as at some other times. The 
meeting so far has been considered a favored one. 
In our next we may give a more detailed account 

.of its proceedings. 


ELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY, 
Cherry Street below Seventh. 


Books INTRODUCED SINCE LasT Report. 


Goldsmith’s Poetical Works. 
Schiller’s Poems. 
Bassnet’s Theory of Storms. 
De Quincey’s Philosophical Writings, in 2 vols. 
Three Presidencies of India. 
Tytler’s History ; 2 vols. 
State Constitutions of the United States. 
Campbell’s Works, (by Sargent.) 
Heart Drops. 
Thompson’s Stray Meditations. 
Strokes for Freedom. 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi. 
Wilkinson’s Egypt; 2 vols. 
Redfield’s Comparative Physiognomy. 
Annals of the Poor. 
Herndon’s Valley of the Amazon. 
Byrnes’ Mechanic. 
Stebbins’ Views of Colonization. 
Boy at Home. 
Orators of France. 
Golden Link. 
Braggadocia. 
Memoir of Torrey. 
St. Thomas and St. Croix. 
Annual Scientific Discovery. 
Miller’s Picturesque Sketches of London. 
Frederica Bremer; 2 vols. 
White’s Natural History. 
Grinnell’s Expedition. 
Memoir of Mary Ware. 
Standard Library Cyclopedia; 4 vols. 
Miller's Book of the Seasons. 
Hant’s Elements of Physics. 
De Vere’s Philology. 
Wilson’s American History. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Jacos M. Etuis, Clerk. 


P. S. Friends are informed that Catalogues, eon- 
taining a list of all the books in the Library up to the 
commencement of the current year, can be procured 
of the Librarian. 

As this Catalogue is classified into six different 
classes, corresponding with the arrangement of books 
on the shelves, it will be found valuable for reference 

| at home as well as for use in the Library Room; and 
| an advantage would arise if a copy were in the pos- 
session of every family using the Library. 


LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XLV. 
Avondale, Eighth mo. 26th, 1848. 


Thou hast been very frequently and affection- 
ately brought to my remembrance, my beloved 
cousin, though no visible record thereof has been 
offered to thee for a longer space of time than is 

| usual for me to be thy epistolary debtor. I plead 
both mental and physical debility as the cause ; 
I have had a very poorly summer, not really 
sick, but my breast and limbs have been at times 
distressingly weak ; occasionally, for a day or two, 
I would be so much better that I would feel com- 
ferted and encouraged; then I would be taken 
back again. I have tried various remedies to in- 
vigorate my system ; raw egg, sugar, milk and a 
little wine for my breast, and bathing my limbs 
in salt and water every morning have been use- 
ful, and I look forward with hope that, as au- 
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tumnal breezes prevail, I shall be relieved from 
the imbecility which gave weariness to the pass- 
ing hours. For a few hours in the mornings I 
mostly get on tolerably well, but the evenings 
found me extended on the sofa, desiring the time 
to retire to bed; within a week I have been so 
much better that I have concluded to lay aside 
ny pen and go to meeting to-day. 

It will. be a week to morrow since I began 
this Jetter. I went to meeting, and was glad I 
was able once more to get there, but in the after- 
noon and evening the effect of the jolting and 
sitting on an old cushion, pressed down nearly 
as hard as the bench, occasioned a return of great 
weakness of my breast and limbs, which lasted 
through the next day; since then I have im- 
proved, and to-day I feel quite comfortable, but 
think, however desirable to mingle with my 
friends in social worship, I had better be satis- 
fied a few weeks longer to remain at home, and 
seek, in the silence of my own little chamber, a 
renewal of intercourse with Him “ whose favor 
is life, and at whose right hand are pleasures 
forevermore.” I have given thee a minute de- 
tail of my infirmities, not doubting thy desire to 
know exactly how it fared withfke. T will just 
add, that I havea pretty good appetite, and 
peaches and corn have suited me well; now for 
other subjects. 

I was not personally acquainted with Ann 
Wilson, but have no doubt that something valu- 
able from her manuscripts might be presented to 
the public, and think well of the Book Commit- 
tee investigating it. The Memoirs of Maria Fox 
[have not seen, but have heard of its excel- 
lencies ; I hope to get hold of it in some way. I 
had been informed of thy sojourn at Sharon; I 
could readily enter into thy feelings, having my- 
self experienced the tranquillizing influences 
which a retreat from the “busy hum of men” 
into the quietude of the country and the associ- 
ation with the workmanship of a Divine Hand 
has upon the mind, giving a new train to thought 
and raising aspirations for a more intimate know- 
ledge and union with the great Eternal. It is 
true, a strict investigation into our spiritual con- 
dition, the means of grace offered to us from sea- 
son to season, and our backwardness to lay hold 
of the faith and press onward through the throng 
of opposing barriers, often present to us a hu- 
miliating view of our attainments in heavenly 
treasures, but even to be aroused to a sense of 
our short-comings, our poverty and inability to 
help ourselves, is an evidence to be relied upon, 
that the eye of Irsael’s unslumbering Shepherd 
is upon us, the crook of his love still extended 
to gather us from an empty profession, a lifeless 
form, and, instead thereof, soul-sustaining bread 
administered to strengthen for further acts of 
dedication to his will. Then suffer not undue 
discouragements to prevail, my dear cousin, and 
thou wilt realize that the diligent hand maketh 
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rich, and the result will be an attainment of joy 
with which no stranger can intermeddle. 

S. H. is as the salt retaining its savor; she 
is very dear to me. I received a cheering letter 
from her. The prospect of seeing thee, J ’ 
and R. T. J , at Avondale is very pleasant ; 
we have W. M. Ellicott, wife, children and nurse, 
making an addition of nine to our family; they 
expect to leave the last of next week. When 
they are gone I think we should have a more 
quiet, satisfactory time, and hope you may not 
disappoint us. A M came to sce me a 
few weeks since, arrived on 7th day afternoon 
and returned the next day. ‘The weather was 
damp and very warm ; I was afraid she would be 
sick with fatigue. I appreciated the favor, and 
have heard she felt repaid for her exertion; she 
came with R K. B , M C 
and her niece, M C , spent about a week 
with us quite agreeably. The Harlans have 
moved within a few miles of us; Mary was more 
than a week with us. Her brother Josiah was 
anxious to get possession of Glenville, and had 
used some threatenings if they did not leave at 
the time proposed ; she felt fearful, and came to 
wait till the family residing at Laurel Factory, 
their new abode, could leave. They are all now 
located there, with many things to do to make it 
comfortable; the house is a good and spacious 
one, but needs many repairs. I cannot say much 
about getting to Philadelphia; I would like to 
be with youa while. I want to see many there. 
I have owed H. M. Garrigues a letter for a long 
time; the account she gave of the sufferings of 
Marshall's dear little babe enabled me to enter 
into their feelings and share their anxieties. I 
intend she shall hear from me ere long; my love 
to all of them. I had heard of S. Stott’s death, 
but nothing moré; when I see thee at Avondale 
I shall have many things to ask thee. I believe 
I have sat long enough over this; as I cannot 
send by mail till next 4th day I will close it 
hereafter. I have very often thought of E. and 
Caroline since their bereavement, and regret to 
hear the latter is not in good health; my love 
awaits them, F. and E. M. P. and all the family, 
including A. and Anne, ©. and Mary and Mar- 
shall ; you all feel dear to me. 

R. Mason. 


MATERNAL INFLUENCE. 

Under this head, (chapter 3d, of a little book 
called Woman’s Mission,’’) we have found some 
excellent teachings, of a character so generally 
applicable, that in offering the essay to our read- 
ers, we cannot but commend it to their especial 
attention. It contains some translated extracts 
from M. Aime Martin’s work “ Sur ? Education 
des Meres.” These extracts are enclosed in 
brackets. 
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[‘‘The moral destinies of the world, depend 
not so much upon institutions, or upon educa- 
tion, as upon moral influence. The most pow- 
erful of all moral influences, is the maternal. 
On the maternal character depend the mind, the 
prejudices, the virtues of nations; in other 
words, the regeneration of mankind. Are, then, 
the claims made for women in these pages, too 
exalted? Is it not one of the most important 
services that can be rendered to mankind, to im- 
press upon their minds the fact of this influence, 
and to enlighten them as to its nature and ex- 
tent? It appearsas though Nature had ex- 
pressly co-ordained the relation of mother and 
child with a view to this influence. With what 
care has she formed the sympathies that unite 
them,—beauty, grace, gaiety, and above all, 
the affections of the heart! Curiosity is met 
by patience; petulance by mildness; the igno- 
rance of the child is never humiliated by ped- 
antry in the mother, so completely is intellect- 
ual superiority chastened by love. Ina word, 
the very qualities that it has been customary to 
reproach as weaknesses, the flexibility, the love 
of the marvellous, the power of being occupied 
by trifles, which are sometimes regarded as fem- 
inine defects, seem destined still more closely to 
unite the two souls thus formed for each other. 
The silver links which twine around them both, 
unite them in the closest union. 

It is of the utmost consequence to remark, 
that in children, sentiment precedes intelligence ; 
the first answer to the maternal smile is the first 
dawn of intelligence ; the first sensation is the 
responding caress. Comprehension begins in feel- 
ing; hence to her who first arouses the feelings, 


teach virtue but to inspire it. “This is peculiar- 
ly the province of woman. What she wishes us 
to be, she begins by making us love, and love 
begets unconscious imitation. What is a child 


in relation to a tutor? An ignorantbeing, whom | 
What is a} 


he is called upon to instruct. 
child in relation to a mother? An immortal being, 
whose soul it is her business to train for immor- 
tality. Good schoolmasters make good scholars— 
good mothers make good men ; here is the differ- 
ence of their missions. It follows, that the educa- 
tion, properly so called, of the child, depends al- 
most entirely on mothers, and if they have been 
too willing to trust to delegated authority for its 
accomplishment, it is because they have identified 
education with instruction, two things essentially 
different, and which it is essential to separate ; for 


instruction may be interrupted and pass from | 
hand to hand, but education should be of one | 


piece ; whatever interrupts it, hinders it,—who- 
ever abandons it, after having undertaken it, 
may see her child lost in the wanderings of er- 
ror, or what is more deplorable, in utter indif- 
ference to virtue. 





| 


|and his virtue. 


| the testimony of boys! 





‘Tf an instructor can, without effort, descend 
to the comprehension of a pupil, if he can form 
a religious heart, a man of integrity, he has 
done all that is required of him. And what is 
thert in all this, of which a woman is incapable ? 
Who better than a mother can teach us to pre- 
fer honor to riches, to love our fellow creatures, 
to raise our souls to the only source of goodness 
and infinitude. A common tutor counsels and 
moralizes; what he commits to our memory, a 
mother engraves on our hearts; she makes us 
love, what he only makes us believe ; it is through 
love that we arrive at virtue.* | 

Most great men have had extraordinary mo- 
thers and it seems as though, by some peculiar in- 
fluence, the nature of the mother acts upon the 
son. It may be really so, butif this doctrine be 
objected to as fanciful, let us try to account for 
it in a more philosophical manner. It is as no- 
torious as it is unfortunate, that the maternal 
influence is almost the only moral influence to 
which boys in their early training are subjected. 
In the education of girls, no one would dare to 
assume that absolute indifference to moral re- 
sults, which has }een not only permitted but au- 
thorized in the instructors of boys. ‘ 
It is most difficult for conscientious parents to 


| find a school in which the religious and moral 


training of boys, is not left at an awful distance 
behind the intellectual. The origin of this er- 
ror must ever be involved in obscurity ; at least, 
until it can be proved that men on entering lifo 
are subject to fewer temptations or possessed of 
greater power to resist them than women. The 
results, unfortunately, labor under no difficulty on 


‘the score of obscurity, and are such that it does 
who first awakens the tenderness, must belong | 


the happiest influences. She is not however, to | 


not become a woman’s pen to make other than 
a passing allusion to them. 
But even those who do take some heed to 


| preserve boys from the contaminating influence 


which makes them an easy prey to flagrant im- 
morality, seem to have no conception that it is 
their place to watch over the minor points of 
character, which, though they may not affect a 
man’s good fame, and hinder his worldly ad- 
vancement, materially influence his happiness 
The regulation of temper, the 
repression of selfishness, the examination of 
motive—how seldom do they form any part of 
The neglect has a most 
fatal effect on their happiness, and the happiness 
of all concerned with them. We may see it il- 
lustrated in that curious popular paradox, which 
allows a man to be by his unregulated temper, 
the torment of all around him, and yet retain 
the name of a “thoroughly good-hearted fel- 
low.” How far the “good heart” brings forth 
good fruits, may be read in the anxious looks of 
the timid wife—the unchild-like and joyless 
manners of frightened children—the obsequious 


el 


* Aime Martin. 
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but unloving obedience of domestics,—all fear- 
ing to awaken the lion’s wrath. . . Men 
are said to be more selfish than women. How 
can they help it? No pains are taken in their ed- 
ucation to make them otherwise. That pugna- 
city which is so admired as a proof of spirit, is 
the very embodiment of the selfish principle— 
a fighting for their own rights—an assertion of 
their own superiority. They are taught at school 
to despise the weak, and practice the lesson at 
home in petty domestic torments to the weak of 
their circle—their sisters; receiving, at the same 
time, from those very sisters, a thousand little 
services, without consciousness, and without grati- 
tude. Is it astonishing, that these boys should 
hereafter be selfish husbands, and tyrannical 
fathers? Considering how little the moral train- 
ing of boys has formed a part of their educa- 
tion, the only subject of astonishment is, that 
any should escape the evil effects of such a sys- 
tem, and not that many fall victims to it. 

A reflecting mind, will have no difficulty in 
acknowledging these well known facts upon the 
point under discussion, viz: the importance of 
maternal influence on the character uf boys. As 
there is a great chance that, except they receive 
religious and moral principles from their mo- 
thers, their whole life may pass without any at- 
tempt to impress them with such, does it not be- 
come of unspeakable importance that they be de- 
tained as long as possible under maternal influ- 
ence? Yet, the very contrary is usually the case, 
and boys are removed even sooner than girls from 
the beneficial atmosphere of purity and love, with 
which family affection, and, above all, maternal 
affection, environs them. And then men are 
blamed as cold, and hard, and selfish! It would 
be as natural to feel surprise that the 
plant exposed to the constant action of a petri- 
fying spring, loses its character and turns to 
stone. Till the intellectual will condescend to 
become likewise the moral trainers of the youth, 
let them imbibe as long as possible that pure 
and beneficent influence, which may be their 
soul’s preservation in the midst of moral danger. 
Dr. Johnson said, with his usual acuteness, that 
“except a man has received some early tincture 
of piety, he no more knows how to set about 
being religious, than a man who has never 
learned figures can count, when he has need of 
calculation;” and it is a remarkable fact, that 
men, who, after long wanderings in the paths of 
error, have found a way of return to religion 
and virtue, are generally able to refer to some 
early recollections of lessons implanted by a pi- 
ous mother. 

(To be continued.) 


Lend not beyond thy ability, nor refuse to 
lend out of thy ability ; especially when it will 
help others, more than it can hurt thee. 
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THE HISTORY OF MODERN SLAVERY. 
(Concluded from page 124.) 

In 1688 persons coming into the colony of 
Virginia, who were not Christians in their native 
country, were subjected to Slavery, even if con- 
verted to Christianity afterward ; and the killing 
of a slave by his master was no felony. No law ex- 
pressly authorizing Slavery was ever enacted by 
any of the New England States. Connecticut at an 
early period declared man-stealing a capital of- 
fence ; and Massachusetts in 1703 laid a duty of 
£4 on every negro imported into the province, 
and in 1712 prohibited slave importation, but not 
the traffic with other provinces. Maryland es- 
tablished Slavery on its first colonization, al- 
though settled by Roman Catholics, and though 
Pope Leo X. had declared that ‘‘ not only the 
Christian religion but nature “ herself cries out 
against a state of Slavery.” And a law of the 
Maryland Assembly, in 1650, describes the peo- 
ple as consisting of all Christian inhabitants, 
slaves only excepted. In 1704, it was enacted 
that a white woman having a child by a negro 
should be punished with seven years’ servitude, 
and the child doomed to servitude till thirty-one 
years old; and a white man having a child by a 
negress suffered the same penalty. 

By the original Colonial laws of Georgia, the 
introduction of Slavery was prohibited. And it 
was proclaimed in London in 1734, that ‘no set- 
tlement was ever before established on so humane 
aplan. Slavery, the misfortune, if not the dis- 
honor of other plantations, is absolutely prohibi- 
ted. Let avarice defend it as it will, there is 
an honest reluctance in humanity against buying 
and selling, and regarding those of our own spe- 
cies, as our wealth and possession.” Oglethorpe 
thus explained the motive of the prohibition: 
“Slavery is against the Gospel, as well as the 
fundamental law of England. We refused, as 
trustees, to make a law permitting such a horrid 
crime.” And Von Reck wrote that the Colony 
was “an asylum to receive the distressed, and it 
was necessary, therefore, not to permit slaves in 
such a country—/for slaves starve the poor labor- 
er.” But after all this, only two years elapsed 
before several “of the better sort of people in 
Savannah ”’ petitioned “ for the use of negroes.” 
At first, slaves from Carolina were hired for a 
short period—then for life or a hundred years, 
and then the importation of negroes was no lon- 
ger forbidden. Whitfield even pleaded in favor 
of the introduction of Slavery into Georgia—as- 
serting his belief that it would terminate for the 
advantage of the Africans, and that it was es- 
sential to the’prosperity of the country. And 
the scruples of the liberty-loving Moravians were 
quieted by a message from Germany in 1751, 
saying: ‘If you take slaves in faith, and with 
the intent of conducting them to Christ, the ac- 
tion will not be sin, but may prove a benedic- 
tion.” 
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South Carolina, alone, of the original thirteen 
States, was from its cradle essentially a planting 
State with slave labor. In 1671, Sir Jchn 
Yeatmans arrived from Barbadoes with African 
slaves ; and negro Slavery was thus coeval with 
the first plantations on Ashley River. While in 
Maryland and Virginia the custom of employing 
indented servants long prevailed, in Carolina the 
first and great object of the emigrant was “to 
buy a negro.” Slaves from Africa were receiv- 
ed within the borders of every one of the Colo- 
nies, but the climate of Carolina seemed to favor 
the purposes of commercial avarice, and the ne- 
gro race was multiplied so rapidly, by importa- 
tions that in a few years the blacks were to the 
whites in proportion of 22 tol2. And in 1761, 
the Provincial Assembly of South Carolina, “ to 
promote the public security,” imposed a duty, 
amounting to prohibition, upon every slave im- 
ported ; but this law was vetoed by the Crown as 
“inconsistent with the interest of British Com- 
merce.” “Indeed the British Sovereign in 1768- 
70, vetoed all Colonial legislation, prohibitory or 
restrictive of slave importation ; and yet England 
in 1768, took from the Coast of Africa 53,100 
negroes and made slaves of them in their colo- 
nics, while her orators, poets and statesmen were 
loudly proclaiming English virtue, in not per- 
mitting slaves to exist on English ground !” 

In March, 1713, a contract was made between 
Spain and other powers for furnishing slaves to the 
Spanish dominions in America. In July, 1713, 
this contract was transferred to England by the 
treaty of Utrecht, and thereby England obtained 
the privilege of filling the New World with ne- 
gro slaves. No Frenchman nor Spaniard, nor 
any other persons might introduce a single slave 
into Spanish America, and England had the ex- 
clusive monopoly of the Slave trade for the Gulf 
of Mexico, on the Atlantic, all along the Pacific 
and the English Colonies. These monopolising 
privileges were enjoyed by a company—the As- 
ciento Company—and Philip V. of Spain, took 
one quarter of the stock; Queen Anne reserved 
one-fourth to herself, and the remaining half 
was divided among her favorites—thus the Sove- 
reigns of Kngland and Spain became the largest 
slave merchants in the world. By the treaty as- 
signing the contract, her Britannic Majesty un- 
dertook “to bring into the West Indies of Ame- 
rica, belonging to his Catholic (Spanish) Majesty, 
in the space of thirty years, 144,000 negroes, at 
the rate of 4,800 each year.” The negroes cost 
nothing but trinkets and toys and refuse arms, 
and England gained by her total sale of slaves 
in America, under this contract, the capital which 
built up and confirmed the British Empire in 
Hindostan. 

In 1745, when the British were the greatest 
slave trafficking nation in the world, it was con- 
tended and promulgated in England, by the Bri- 





was the great pillar and support of the plantation 
trade in America; that if the slave trade should 
be thrown into the hands of her rivals and the 
colonies depend upon white labor, they would 
soon be undone or shake off their dependence on 
the British Crown, as white men cannot be ob- 
tained as cheaply as we have obtained Africans. 
Even were it possible for white men to answer 
the end of negroes in planting, we must drain 
our own country of husbandmen, mechanics and 
manufacturers; thus we might dread the pros- 
perity of our colonies ; but while we supply them 
with negroes we need have no such fears.” 

Previous to 1740, there were imported from 
Africa to the English American Colonies, about 
180,000 negroes—previous to 1776 over 300,000 
—and Raynal estimates the number of negroes 
exported by all European nations from Africa 
before 1776 to have been nine millions. Ban- 
croft thinks the number imported into the Span- 
ish, French, and English Continental Colonies, 
previous to the prohibition of the Slave trade, 
was about 3,000,000 to which may be added 
more than 250,000, thrown into the sea on the 
passage. The gross returns to the English for 
the whole traffic in negro slaves, is estimated at 
four hundred millions of dollars. 

The people of Massachusetts first assumed the 
“right to treat the Indians on the footing of Ca- 
naanites or Amalekites,” and always opposed the 
introduction of slaves from abroad. In 1701 
the town of Boston instructed its representatives 
“to put a period to negroes being slaves ;” while 
in 1712, in answer to a petition for the emanci- 

ation of negro slaves by law, the Legislature of 

ennsylvania answered: “It is neither just 
nor convenient to set them at liberty.” The 
Colonies, in the aggregate, were opposed to the 
African Slave trade. Maryland, Virginia, and 
even Carolina, alarmed at the dangerous increase 
of the colored population, showed an anxious 
preference for the introduction of white men ; and 
laws interdicting and restricting slave importa- 
tions are scattered through the records of colo- 
nial legislation. The first Continental Congress, 
in 1776, which assumed the powers of legislation, 
resolved “that no slaves be imported into any of 
the thirteen Colonies.” 

In 1787 the civilized world was engaged in the 
African slave trade. It was a lawful trade in 
Portugal, Spain, France, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden ; and in England and Scotland ‘great 
and good men were ranked among its active or 
silent promoters.” In this same year the con- 
vention for framing the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States prohibited the African slave trade af- 
ter 1808. The original proposition was to give 
Congress the power to abolish the infamous traf- 
fic from and after the year 1800; and this was 
coupled with another proposition that “no nayi- 

ation act should be passed without the assent 


tish merchants, “that the African slave trade! of two-thirds of the members present in each 
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House.” The business of New England being 
maivly commercial, she desired to free her navie 
gation interest from this two-thirds vote, and this 
was effected, probably, by a compromise. For 
when Gen. Pinkney, of South Carolina, mov- 
ed to strike out 1800 and insert 1808, as 
the period for abolishing the slave trade, 
the motion prevailed by all the New England 
States voting*for it, with only four slave States— 
Delaware, Virginia, New Jersey and Pennsylva- 
pia—voting against it. 

It is alleged that the New England States, in 
order to secure to themselves the monopoly of the | 
carrying trade of thesouthern States and strength- 
en their commercial supremacy, voted to give the 
slave trade a longer lease of eight years; and 
that Delaware, Virginia and Maryland had found 
slaves unprofitable, and knew they could sell their 
stock of slaves to the more southern States at 
better terms if the importation from Africa was 
prohibited. At all events, had the New England 
States voted against the extension, the slave 
trade would have been abolished eight years ear- 
lier, preventing the importation of more than 
100,000 slaves into thiscountry, and there would 
have been at the present time a less number of | 
slaves in the United States, by at least 300,000, 
with a corresponding increase, in the value of 
those produced by the slave-breeding members 
of the Confederation. | 


GOOD ADVICE TO THE YOUNG. 

“Be industrious and economical. Waste | 
neither time nor money in small and useless 
pleasures and indulgences. If the young can 
be induced to save, the moment they enter on 
the paths of life, the way will ever become easier 
before them, and they will not fail to obtain a 
competency, and that without denying themselves 
any of the real necessaries and comforts of life. | 
To industry and economy, add self-reliance. Do} 
not take too much advice. The business man | 
must keep the helm and steer his own ship. In 
early life, every one should be taught to think 
for himself, A man’s talents are never brought 
out until he is thrown to some extent upon his 
own resources. If in every difficulty he has only 
to consult his principal, and then implicitly obey 
the directions he may receive, he will never ac- 
quire that aptitude of perception necessary to 
those who hold important stations. A certain 
degree of independent feeling is essential to the 
full development of the intellectual character. 

‘“‘ Attend to the minutia of the business, small 
things as well as great. See that the store is 
opened early, goods brushed up, twine and nails 
picked up, and all ready for action. 

“ Remember that punctuality is the mother of 
confidence. It is not enough that the merchant 
fulfils his engagements ; he must do what he un- 
dertakes precisely at the time, and in the way 
agreed to.”—John Gray. 
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THE WORSHIP OF NATURE. 


‘It hath beene, as it wefe, especially rendered unto 
mee, and made plaine to my understandynge, that a 
great worshipp is going on among the thyngs of God.” 

Gratt. 


The ocean looketh up to heaven 
As ’twere a living thing, 

The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping. 


They kneel upon the sloping sand, 
As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The Priesthood of the sea! 


They pour the glittering treasures out 
Which in the deep have birth, 

And chant their awful hymns about 
The watching hills of earth. 


The green earth sends its incense up 
From every mountain shrine, 

From every flower and dewy cup, 
That greeteth the sunshine. 


The mists are lifted from the rills, 
Like the white wing of prayer, 

They Jean above the ancient hills 
As doing homage there. 


The forest-tops are lowly cast 
O’er breezy hill and glen, 
As if a prayerful spirit pass’d 

On nature, as on men. 


The clouds weep o’er the fallen world, ; 
E’en as repentant love ; 

Ere to the blessed breeze unfurl’d, 
They fade in light above. 


The sky is as a temple’s arch, 
The blue and wavy air 

Is glorious with the spirit-march 
Of messengers of prayer. 


The gentle moon, the kindling sun, 
The many stars are given, 

As shrines to burn earth’s incense on— 
The altar-fires of Heaven! 


Joun G. Wuittier. 


A SCRAP. 


O! not to other worlds, poor child of earth 
Alone for comfort or for peace repair ; 
Believe it, heavenly bliss must here have birth, 
And that must bud below which blossonis there. 
True, fitter soil and more delicious air, 
And brighter suns above may impulse give; 
But thon, the while, must inward strength prepare, 
That life of bliss e’en now begin to live, 
And look for heavenly peace, since happiness 
Shed from above, is free for all—for thee ; 
And if thy inward heart delight to bless, 
And commune with the God of Purity, 
Earth has no bonds thy spirit to detain, 
And Heaven no bars thy entrance to restrain. 


O how sordid is man grown! man, the noblest 
creature of the world, as a God on earth, and the 
image of him that made it thus to mistake earth 
for heaven, and worship gold for God. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ISLES OF SHOALS. 


These Islands are situated about nine miles 
from Portsmouth harbor, and contain a hundred 
and forty inhabitants. There are seven islands 
in the group, three of which belong to New 
Hampshire and four to the State of Maine. 
Those belonging to New Hampshire are called 
‘“‘Star Island,” “ White Island,” and ‘“ London- 
er’s Island ;’’ and those on the Maine side are 
“Duck Island,” ‘ Appledore,” and ‘ Cedar 
Islands ;” and one luxuriates in the euphonious 
name of *¢ Smutty-nose Island.’’ On inquiring 
into the origin of this name, I found that at sea, 
the Island-has the form of a nose, with a dark 
color upon the extremity, and as sailors are not 
often poets, they gave it this title. There is 
another isle called ‘‘ Malaga,” about the size of 
a Boston house lot. This is not reckoned in 
speaking of the group. 

On Star Island there is a very pretty village, 
and a church and school house. The school has 
about twenty-five bright-eyed, intelligent scholars, 
whose appearance in their recitations reflected 
great credit upon their teachers. 

The steeple of the church is not as high as 
that of Park street, nor is the edifice as costly as 
«Trinity ;” till there are as devout worshippers 
there as are found in your city churches. 

The village is called Gosport, and by special 
act of the government of New Hampshire, the 
people are permitted to send a representative to 
the Legislature. _ 

These Islands were discovered in 1614, by the 
celebrated John Smith, and were for a time 
called “Smith’s Islands.” There is a monu- 
ment of stones still standing Gpon Appledore 
Island, which was erected by Smith and his com- 
panions. The whole number of islands contain 
six hundred acres. The peculiar advantages for 
fishery gave them celebrity and value. As a 
summer resort, these Islands present many strong 
attractions. The air is exceedingly pure and ex- 
hilarating, the facilities for bathing abundant, 
and in the hotel on Appledore Island you have 
the comforts of a home. 
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wild anthems, its crushing power, its fury, and 
piercing winds, was a glorious sight. A single 
wave swept before it a high stone wall as though 
it had been straw. Several of the Islands trem- 
bled under the lashing of the waves, so that the 
houses shook very sensibly, and the rattling of 
the crockery could be heard at quite a distance. 

I amused myself for an hour or two to-day re- 
clining. upon the rocks and watching the waves 
pressing up the sides of the Island and then de- 
scending from several ledges, as so many distinct 
and beautiful water falls. 

The Island being so far from the land, the 
temperature is most of the season quite uniform. 
The thermometer here varies from that in Ports- 
mouth about twenty degrees, being twenty de- 
grees cooler in summer, and warmer in winter. 
It has not been known to fall below zero, nor to 
rise above eighty. 

Of those with consumptive symptoms, who 
have come here for. health, I am told all have 
been materially benefitted, and five out of six 
have been cured. The air is so invigorating 
that one cannot fail of receiving benefit from it. 
Even the birds sing as if their lungs were in an 
unusually vigorous condition, and as we retired 
to rest last evening the ocean sang to us its great 
anthem, and as we slept, the waves and the 
beacon lights kept watch around us, emblems of 
His care, “‘ who never slumbers nor sleeps.” 

Yours truly, B. W. C. 


Brief account of a young woman in New Eng- 
land, who, under impressions of religious 
duty, was for several years successfully engaged 
in promoting the civil and religious improve- 
ment of the inhabitants of a cluster of Islands, 
called The Shoals. 


It was not until after the interesting subject of 
this narrative had received a liberal education 
at boarding school in New Hampshire, that her 
father experienced a reverse of fortune. Hav- 
ing several other children dependent on him 
for support, filial affection soon prompted Han- 
nah (for that was her name) to seek some means 


The hotel contains | of obtaining a livelihood for herself. Being well 


eighty large rooms, sixty of which are chambers. | qualified for an instructress, mild and amiable in 
The sleeping rooms are not like those small, con- | her disposition, affable and unassuming in her 


fined apartments which are often found at water- 
ing places, but they.are large and airy, and suita- 
bly furnished. The rooms below, and the prome- 
nades, are arranged on a very liberal scale, and 
every thing seems to have been done to ensure 
the comfort of the visitors. 

It is true there are no elegant edifices here to 
visit, no paintings to admire, no statuary to 
criticise, no world’s exhibition to excite admira- 
tion, although there is an exhibition of the world 
in some of its most sublime and magnificent fea- 
tures. A storm here, such as was some months 
since experienced, is indescribably sublime. The 
last storm, with its huge dark boiling waves, its 


manners, and fixed in the religious principles by 
which she appeared to be actuated, she found no 
difficulty in obtaining a good school, not far from 
her father’s dwelling. In the tuition of this 
school she continued for two or three years, gain- 
ing the esteem and love both of her employers 
and scholars. She then became uneasy with 
her situation, though every way cligible to out- 
ward observation. ‘This uneasiness arose from 
an impression or belicf, that she was not in the 
path of duty, that there wasa work for her to do 
somewhere else ; yet she knew not where. Under 
apprehensions of this kind, her future lot seemed 
painfully veiled in obscurity—her mind was 
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greatly and destressingly exercised, so that she 


dismissed her school, entirely in opposition to | 
the will of her friends; to none of them could 


she unbosom herself, but to Him only whose ser- 
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ing out of the cabin window, about this time, a 
cluster of immense, rocky ledges, arrested her 
attention. They are all called The Isle of Shoals; 


—are situated about seven miles off the coast of 
vice she felt desirous above all other considera- | 


tions to be engaged in. Under great depression | 


New Hampshire. ‘Two of them have been in- 
habited as long as New England ; on the third, 


of spirits, she one day walked into the woods, | there is only one house besides the light-house. 


that she might be alone. While there, sitting 
on a stump, her mind seemed clothed with the 
spirit of supplication, and falling on her knees, 
she vocally poured forth her soul, praying that 
the darkness which had overshadowed her path, 
might be dispelled, and light again shine therein. 
She entered into covenant that.if her heavenly 
Father would manifest her duty to her, she would 
consider no sacrifice too great to make ;—she 
would yield perfect obedience. While thus en- 
gaged, an evidence was afforded her that she 
would see, in the right time, what His will was 
concerning her—at the same time she was con- 
firmed in the opinion that she was not in her 
right place. With humble gratitude she arose, 
and again taking her seat, her thoughts dwelt on 
the covenant which she had made. She recol- 
lected the weakness of human nature, and the 
possibility, and even probability, that it would 
prevail when the hour of trial approached. She 
then interceded for Divine help and strength to 
enable her to keep her covenant. While return- 
ing to the house, so strong was her presentiment, 
that she would be sent for from a distance, within 
a day or two, that she immediately set herself to 
packing up her clothes in order to be in readiness. 
Her elder sister observing her thus employed 
inquired tiie reason. To which she replied, her 
confidence was firm that she would be called 
from home. Feeling no liberty to say more, her 
sister laughed,—endeavored to dissuade her there- 
from,—said she was an enthusiast, and would 
find herself disappointed. .However, it appeared 
that the dedicated Hannah was not deceived, for, 
on the day following, she received a letter from 
a merchant in Newburyport, proposing her engag- 
ing in a retail store in that place, and wished her 
tocome immediately. Though this proposal was 
not in accordance with her feelings and views, 
yet she felt best satisfied to go; andaccordingly, 
parting from friends, relatives, aud home, she 
embarked in a vessel bound for that port, a dis 
tance of more than two hundred miles. 

When within about forty miles of Newbury- 
port, a vielent storm of wind and rain, thunder 
and lightning, occurred, and appeared so terrific 
that all the females on board, except Hannah, 
were much alarmed for their safety; seeing her 
so calm and composed, they inquired the cause, 
adding, that their lives werecertainly in jeopardy. 
Hannah replied, “I feel that we are in the hands 
of God, who can preserve us on the sea as well as 
on the land.” 


the least apprehension of any danger. 








So confident did she feel that 
there was a work for her to do that she had not 
On look- 


The largest is said to be about three quarters 
of a mile in circumference, and altogether con- 
tain nearly one hundred inhabitants. It is said 
that formerly the inhabitants were much more 
numerous—but of latter years these rocky Isl- 
ands have been much deserted,—most of the 
buildings have decayed, or been buried, or pulled 
down, so that there was but one large house, and 
that was owned and inhabited by the only family 
that could be traced back as having originally 
lived there. The rest of the buildings were mere 
hovels, and the inhabitants appeared to be a de- 
graded, wicked set of people, addicted to almost 
every vice, but especially intemperance, in which, 
not only the men, but the women and children 
had been accustomed to indulge themselves. The 
occupation of the men was fishing, and the wo- 
men and children assisted in preparing them for 
salting and drying. 


(To be continued.] 





(TEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


Forelen.—The mail steamship Atlantic arrived 


| at New York on the 15th inst. 


Odessa was bombarded by the allied fleets, on the 
24th ult., and half the town destroyed. A battery 
of four guns was destroyed, and eight Prussian mer- 
chant ships and an Austrian ship in the harbor were 
burned. An attempt to land 1800 men failed. The 
allies succeeded iu dismounting the guns on several 
Russian batteries, but were themselves much dam- 
aged. The Russian fleet from Sebastopol went to 
the aid of the town, but on a portion of the British 
ships offering battle, returned to their former sla- 
tion. 

The Turkish troops stationed at Kalafat have oc- 
cupied all the posts abandoned by the Russians in 
their march southward. Wallachia has been en- 
tirely evacuated by the Russians. The important 
position of Silistria was closely invested by the Rus- 
sians, but was vigorously defended by the Turks, 
who hoped to be able to hold out ‘until aid should 
arrive. 

Sir Charles Napier was at Stockholm, on the 
26th ult., and his fleet was off Gostergam, in Goth- 
land. 


James Montgomery, the poet, died at his residence 
in Sheffield on the 30th ult., at the age of 82. 


InpraA anp Cuina.—A revolution is reported to 
have taken place at Ava, the Prince having poisoned 
his brother and seized the throne. At latest dates 
from China the camp of the revolutionists was about 
70 miles from Pekin. Accounts from Nankin state 
that the Tartars, were about to vacate their position 
between Nankin and Chin Keang, and that an effort 
would be made to retake Shanghai, Canton and 
its neighborhood remain quiet, 




















































































































PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Firour and Meat.—Flour is quiet but firm. 
Holders ask $8 75, per barrel, for standard brands, 
and $8 75 a $9 124 for extra. Last Sales of Rye 
Flour at,$5 50 and Pennsylvania Corn Mealat $3 50 
per barrel. 


Gratn.—Wheat is little inquired after but steady 
Small sales of red at $2 08, and mixed at $2 124 
Rye is scarce: sales of Pennsylvania at $1 15. Corn 


is stationary ; sales at 80 c. for yellow, afloat, and 
5,000 bushels at 79. Oats are scarce and in demand. 


Sales of Southern at 53c. and Pennsylvania at 54 
and 55 cents. 





MMEACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 
department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent, to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, his compensation will be increased. 
To such a one, with satisfactory references, a roém 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus. 


Dituwvn Parrisa, 8S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 

Joseru C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Exuis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Fifth mo. 6, 1854.—tf. 


Apply to 


HE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by 
his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Ethan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 
Moore, 77 Filbert Street, Philadelphia: of James C. 
Viland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Streéty or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: fefael J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have,also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ° ‘ 75 

ss Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each ° . 31 


ce 


Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 
Doctrinals, (a few pages impertect) 
each ° ° ° 50 

Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each ° 31 

Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 
tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&e., each . ° ° ° 37 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each . ° ° 

Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. ° ° 2 530 

Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. . ° 8 00 

Odd volumes of Miscellany, . ° 62 

Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sareh 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites, each 25 


Cuartes and Emuor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 1824.—tf. 
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\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
Near Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
The Summer Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 22d of Fifth month, and continue 20 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 


For reference and further information, address the 
Principat, Crosswicks, Burlington county, N. J. 
4th mo. 15—tf, HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS. 


The Summer Session of this School will commence 
on 2d day the 15th of Fifth month next, and continue 
Twenty weeks. The-usual branches of a thorough 
English education will be taught, together with the 
Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
jects, will be delivered during the term, illustrated by 
appropriate apparatus. Terms $60 per session, one- 
half payable in advance, the remainder at the close of 
the term. For further information address the Princi- 
pal, Spring House P. O., Montgomery County, Pa. 


DANIEL FOULKE, Principal 
4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. iH FOULKE, Jr.,Teacher 





{ RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
This Institution, which has been successfully 
coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
taught, together with the French language and Draw- 
ing. A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
tific subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 
per session of twenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 
French and Drawing. each $5 per session. 
For further particulars address the Principal, Freil- 
doun P. O., Chester county. Pa. 


SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal 
Second mo. 11th, 1854.—3m. 2 


,\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 

4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYs. 

The Second Term of this Institution will commence 
on the 22d of Fifth month, (May), and continue 22 
weeks. Terms, $60 per Session. 

For Circulars, &c., address . 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill, Salem county, N. J. 








4th mo. 15—6t. 





ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
Young Menand Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Summer Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
mo. next. The course of instruction will be extensive 
and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 
by the Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 
ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 
session of 5 months 56 dollars. 
No extras except for the Greek and Latin languages 
which will be 5 dollars each. 
For reference and further particulars address the 
Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
3d mo. 18—2m, 
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